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BRIEF MENTION. 

Before the Handbuch der klassischen A llertumswis sense haft (Nordlingen, C. 
H. Beck) has reached its completion, a new edition of the second volume, 
Griechische und lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, is found necessary. The first 
half, containing BrugmantHs Griechische Grammatik, is much enlarged (236 pp. 
against 126), and every page shows some advance, some modification. In the 
department of phonology and inflexions a keen watch has evidently been kept 
on the paths of recent research, and while the distinguished author has 
renounced on principle a like completeness in the field of syntax, twice as 
much space has been accorded to that department as before. Many details 
have been introduced that were sadly missed in the earlier edition, and many 
changes made in conformity with the new investigations in which psychology 
has guided statistics and statistics have checked psychology. To record all 
these changes, or even the more important of them, would be useless. The 
student must simply lay aside his old Brugmann and take up the new, thankful 
for fresh light and fresh impulse, while awaiting the inevitable progress that 
must soon make this edition also antiquated. 



In his treatment of Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der Limitation im Griech- 
ischen in Schanz' Beitrage (Wiirzburg, A. Stuber, 1 888), Dr. GrOnenwald sets 
out with the assumption that the infinitive as the complement of a verb is 
always felt as an accusative, and hence what he calls the free accusative of 
limitation, such a loose infinitive, for instance, as we have in inhv elvai, and 
similar formulae, must be considered as virtually adverbial accusatives. This 
is a short method with a very difficult subject. It is true that the inf. as a 
deoiganized dative falls into the limbo of the ace, but only as all flexionless 
things fall into the limbo of the ace, and the possibility of a subconsciousness of 
the original state of things is not to be excluded in the case of old formulae, which 
cannot have arisen in the time of the dead inf. To my mind to vvv tlvai is older 
than the articular inf., and it is not necessary to adduce ra vvv side by side with 
to vvv in order to show that the article does not belong to elvai and does belong 
to vvv. This is a sphere that requires close observation, delicate appreciation of 
what I would call the pudencies of language, and while I would not say with 
Mr. Monro that dvvafuu So/ievai can still be felt as ' he has power for giving ' 
(see A. J. P. II 471), there are instances in which we must admit a lingering 
of the dative sense, or at all events a something that is not all accusative 
(see A. J. P. VII 170). In regard to the elvai constructions which Dr. Grttnen- 
wald takes up first, and especially enitv elvai, it must be noted with reprobation 
that he has not given a fair representation of Hermann's view of this construc- 
tion. I cannot, it is true, verify his quotation from the ad Viger. of 1822, but 
he should certainly have consulted the last edition (1834), ' n which Hermann 
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gives what is practically the sense of all these elvai constructions, the restrictive. 
In his fourth ed., then, p. 886, he translates rb vvv elvai, rb rr/pepov elvai, fur 
jetzt, fur heute, and inuv elvai, not as Dr. Grttnenwald gives it, by ut quis sponte 
aliquid faciat, but quantum quis sponte quid faciat. The illustrious Hellenist did 
not make up a distinction this time, as he so often did, but reproduced, and 
reproduced correctly, the impression that the phrase must make on the mind of 
every one who studies the subject. Dr. Grilnenwald himself translates the 
sentence, Plato Symp. 214 E : kauv yap elvai ovdev tpe'voopat, ' dem Freiwillig- 
sein nach werde ich nicht ltigen,' with the same restrictive effect. Humboldt's 
elvai = ovru; (rij> bvri would be nearer) has found no favor in Dr. Grunenwald's 
eyes, and yet bvrac with the negative produces the same restrictive effect as 
ye, and it may well be contended that in all these passages elvai serves the pur- 
poses of a larger ye — which particle, by the way, is absent from nearly all the 
passages in which the restrictive elvai occurs. 



Every one is familiar with the statement that Stesichoros is the author of the 
organization of the chorus into strophe, antistrophe and epode, a statement 
which the name of the poet has helped to fix on the mind of the student. In 
one of the Commentationes Ribbeckianae Professor CRUSIUS of Tubingen has 
shown that this is one of the many traditions that have slipped into the history 
of Greek literature and Greek metric without running the gauntlet of sharp 
criticism. In the original edition of Fabricius's Bibliotheca there is no mention 
of it, and it appears for the first time as a modest and guarded hypothesis of 
van Lennep, based on the name ~Zrt)aixopoc and the proverb ovfie ra rpia ^rr/ai- 
%6pov yivaaneic. But the true form of the proverb according to Crusius is rpia 
2Ttioi%6pov, and the explanation of rpia as referring to strophe, antistrophe and 
epode is a bit of superfluous scholiastic learning. The proverb means ' you do 
not know even three (verses) of Stesichorus,' ' three ' being a typical number 
in proverbs (and, by the way, the most famous quotation from Stesichorus, ovk 
ear' ervp-oc Aoyoc ovroc are, contains just three verses). In its form the proverb 
reminds one of the familiar saying old' Alawnov ireircmjKac (Ar. Av. 471), and 
Crusius conjectures that it may have had its place in the Agon of the AairaAijc. 
Positive evidence then of Stesichoros's invention of strophe, antistrophe and 
epode seems to be lacking ; but Crusius goes further, and taking up Ahrens's 
observation of the responsion of parts in the Parthenion of Alkman, establishes 
the use of the triadic structure of the great Lydian genius. The three most 
simple and canonical evolutions of the chorus Crusius takes to be mere abstrac- 
tions from the name 2ri}0i%opo<; and to have no authority except the ' nonsensical 
Pythagorean symbolism.' orpotj>ij is nothing but rpbrroc, rpoivoQ being modus 
in its more general sense (comp. German weise), while orpap?/ is the musical 
period of modern times. The word Kapirr/ {Kapirreiv) used as a part of the arpn<pi/ 
shows that the figure is in all likelihood taken from the race-course and not 
from the evolution of the chorus. Why, twutSoc itself must be explained by the 
ellipsis of crpotjir] and the whole nomenclature is a mere recognition of the 
triadic structure a a b. Alkman's Parthenion and the Alkaic strophe are con- 
structed on a similar plan, Alkman presenting in a fuller and grander form the 
same movement with Alkaios. 
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CRUSIUS's mention of the supposed Agon of the AaiTa?.tjc in the essay just 
summarized calls to mind a note in an article by Maass (Hermes XXII, p. 585). 
In this note Maass says that the ayavsg X6yuv, as everybody knows, passed 
over from the sophists to the dramatists and are found in the Clouds and in the 
Medea alike. Such a transfer was impossible before the middle of the fifth 
century, for it was not until then that the sophistic business got a firm footing 
in Athens. To make the ayuv \6yuv an original element of comedy is there- 
fore a manifest anachronism. Conclusum est contra Zielinskium. It will be 
remembered by some of our readers that Wilamowitz made a similar objection 
of anachronism to the story of the contest between Korinna and Pindar ; see 
A. J. P. VI 114 (cf. p. 524). But after all Maass's objection is not fatal. The 
popular elements of the ayavcg Adyav are as old as the nationality, as old as the 
religious processions, which play so conspicuous a part in the development of 
dramatic art. The yefvpia/ios, the chaffing of the ito/im/, only needed the 
organization of art to become the ayov of the developed comedy. The Ho- 
meric debate gives the first norm and the sophistic dispute the last. 



It is to be hoped that Professor John E. B. Mayor's Latin Heptateuch (Lon- 
don, C. J. Clay & Sons, 1889) will receive in this Journal the ample notice 
that the wealth of its erudition deserves. The pleasure of the Latin lexico- 
grapher, whose interests have been kept steadily in view throughout the work, 
may be somewhat tempered by the raps which our beadle of Latinity gives 
those that dare nod during the service; but it is a delightful book for an irre- 
sponsible person to skim, full of anecdote and tangential remark, a book in 
which worthies and unworthies innumerable figure from Fabricius, of whom 
the Elector of Saxony said, ' Das war ein Mann, den mSchte man mit den 
Nageln aus der Erde kratzen,' down to the luckless dictionary-maker, need- 
less to name, ' who everywhere assumes his own crass ignorance on the part of 
his public' Nor are we left in the dark as to the editor's views of the province 
of philology and the proper methods of classical study. Especially welcome is 
his remark — the only one we have time to quote now — ' on the blind and cruel 
folly of teaching language through the critical eye alone, not through the 
quickening voice.' ' Learn a living language out of books alone, you kill it ; 
send a dead language by the way of the ear to the brain and you give it life.' 



